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For  Your  Information 


WELCOME.  . . 

A new  publishing  year  is  upon  us.  We've 
made  some  changes  this  year  in  response 
to  your  comments  on  last  year's  survey.  We 
encourage  your  continued  feedback  through 
cards  and  letters  to  our  address  below. 

We  plan  a number  of  feature  stories  this 
year  ranging  from  Air  Force  stealth  fighters  to 
Navy  submarine  warfare.  We'll  also  examine 
enlisted  career  fields  such  as  Army  tank 
drivers,  Marine  Corps  mortarmen  and  Coast 
Guard  boatswain's  mates.  A new  concept  this 
year  is  our  "officer  profiles"  — which  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  professions  and  personalities 
of  some  outstanding  young  leaders.  There  will 
also  be  a special  issue:  ”A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
the  Military.” 

But,  enough  of  the  future.  Let's  look  at  what's 

IN  THIS  ISSUE.  . . . 

Our  lead  story  is  the  Navy's  Shiphandling 
School.  It's  no  game,  but  it  looks  like  fun.  Then 
check  out  Army  Drill  Sergeants.  . they  talk 
tough  — and  mean  it. 

You  might  sense  a medical  theme  at  work 
as  we  examine  Air  Force  physician  assistants, 
Navy  corpsmen  and  Coast  Guard  health 
services  technicians.  There's  more  to  military 
medicine  than  just  doctors  and  nurses. 

We'd  also  like  you  to  meet  a dynamic 
Marine  Corps  warripr,  Captain  Gerald  Gaskins, 
in  PROFILE'S  first  officer  profile. 


HOW  TO  USE  PROFILE 

In  an  ideal  world  (from  our  viewpoint),  there 
would  be  plenty  of  PROFILE  magazines  to  go 
around.  In  the  real  world  of  tight  budgets,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  get  one  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine to  every  high  school,  technical  school  and 
college  guidance  counselor  in  the  country  (and 
DOD  schools  overseas).  When  a school  also 
has  a JROTC  or  ROTC  program,  we  can  send 
another  copy  out. 

Although  we  appreciate  it  whenever  PROFILE 
is  read  by  career  guidance  personnel,  it's 
primarily  written  with  students  in  mind.  The 
challenge  (from  our  viewpoint)  is  getting  it  to 
where  they  can  read  it. 


TO  ALL  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL 

Please  help  us  out.  After  you've  seen 
PROFILE,  get  it  to  a magazine  rack  either  in 
your  career  development  corner  or  school 
library.  And  encourage  students  to  give  us 
a look. 

PROFILE  is  not  a recruiting  publication.  Our 
aim  is  to  inform  students  about  the  military 
services  and  the  life  of  the  people  in  them  — 
not  to  sign  students  to  enlistment  contracts.  It 
is  our  belief  that  a well-informed  student  is 
better  prepared  to  make  those  difficult  career 
decisions.  That's  why  we're  here. 
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By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Evelyn  F.  Almodovar 

Uniformed  men  and  women 
tensely  watch  each  other  board 
their  respective  ships.  Some  stand 
as  if  positioning  themselves  on  a 
bridge,  while  others  sit  anxiously 
awaiting  their  turn  to  practice 
what  they’ve  learned. 

Shadowing  each  other,  six  minia- 
ture ships  sail  onto  Lake  Bradford 
at  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little 
Creek,  Va.  As  the  ships  sway,  the 
spray  of  the  water  in  the  “S” 
shaped  channel  moistens  the  stu- 
dents’ skin.  But  the  students  pay 
no  attention.  Their  eyes  remain 
fixed  on  the  obstacle  course. 

Competing  in  a game  of  wits, 
students  analyze  each  other’s 
moves.  Fearing  failure,  thoughts  of 
public  humiliation  flash  through 
each  of  their  minds.  What  if  I run 
the  ship  off  course  and  everyone 
laughs  at  me?  What  if  I hit  a pier 
or  another  ship?  What  if  I fail  this 
course?  What  if.  . .? 

All  are  anxious  about  how  they’ll 
do  when  it’s  their  turn.  No  one 
wants  to  be  the  first  person  to 
run  their  scale-model  Navy  ship 
aground.  Meanwhile,  the  student 
whose  turn  has  come  gives  the 
instructor  “driving”  the  ship 
directions  on  how  many  degrees 
to  turn  the  rudder  and  how  fast 
the  engines  should  go. 

Nearly  400  enlisted  and  commis- 
sioned personnel  annually  enroll  in 
the  Navy’s  popular  five-day  Officer 
Practical  Shiphandling  Course. 
(Even  though  28  classes  are  offered 
every  year,  there’s  still  a waiting 
list  of  about  three  months.)  The 
course  provides  individualized 
attention  to  about  10  students 
who  take  the  course  after  being 
assigned  to  a ship.  Its  goal  is  to 


(Above  right)  How  students  han- 
dle the  remote-control  ships  may 
reflect  on  how  they  do  with  the 
real  things  later.  (Right)  The 
miniature  bridge,  lighthouse  and 
island  add  realism  to  the  course. 
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Navy  JROTC  students  from  Springfield  High  School,  Selma,  N.C.,  steer  remote-control  ships, 
of  NJROTC  students  tour  the  facility  throughout  the  year. 


Different  groups 


prevent  accidents  and  costly 
damage  to  full-scale  Navy  ships. 

Before  going  out  on  the  lake,  the 
students  practice  shiphandling  in 
a room  which  contains  a 40-foot 
square,  nine-inch  deep,  water- 
filled  tank.  The  tank  features  a 
tiny  island  situated  near  a dimly  lit 
model  lighthouse,  and  a miniature 
bridge  surrounded  by  several  docks. 
These  serve  as  obstacles  on  the 
course  sailed  by  13  remote- 
controlled,  three-  to  five-foot  repli- 
cas of  Navy  ships  that  maneuver 
in  the  tank. 

Following  a shiphandling  demon- 
stration by  the  instructors,  the  stu- 
dents pair  off,  one  (acting  helms- 
man) commanding  the  ship,  and 
the  other  (acting  lee  helmsman) 
operating  the  remote  controls.  On 
a real  ship,  the  helmsman  steers 
the  ship.  Standing  beside  the 
helmsman,  the  lee  helmsman  con- 
trols the  engines’  forward  and 
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reverse  speeds  using  hand- 
operated  levers. 

In  the  tank  room,  the  students 
put  classroom  theories  to  the  test 
without  encountering  uncontrol- 
lable forces  such  as  current  and 
wind.  Some  do  well  initially  and 
some  don’t.  All  will  learn  from 
their  mistakes,  therefore,  the  Navy 

The  school’s  goal  is 
to  prevent  accidents 
and  costly  damage 
to  Navy  ships. 

won’t  suffer  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  later. 

“The  models  range  from  $5,000 
to  $12,000  and  are  perfectly-scaled 
reproductions  of  life-size  ships 
with  respect  to  engine  propellers, 
rudders,  and  the  shape  of  their 
underwater  bodies,’  ’ said  Coast 


Guard  Lieutenant  James  K.  Louttit. 
an  instructor  at  the  Shiphandling 
School.  One  amphibious  assault 
ship  model,  USS  Tarawa,  even 
has  working  anchors  and  a bow 
thruster  (propeller)  for  added 
realism. 

In  addition  to  the  amphibious 
assault  ships,  the  tank  fleet  con- 
sists of  destroyers,  replenishment 
ships  and  guided  missile  frigates  of 
low  and  high  horsepower. 

After  a morning  in  the  tank  room, 
students  and  instructors  head  out 
to  the  lake  for  practical  experience 
aboard  30-  to  40-foot  scale  models 
worth  from  $30,000  for  a “frigate” 
to  $160,000  for  an  “aircraft  carrier.” 

‘ All  the  models  have  working 
anchors,  whistles,  and  radios  for 
the  students’  use,”  says  Louttit. 

‘ ‘They’re  powered  by  electric  motors 
driven  by  batteries  the  size  of  large 
suitcases,  and  run  for  about  eight 
hours  on  a full  charge.” 
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All  the  models  have 
anchors,  whistles 
and  radios  for  the 
students’  use. 

Although  the  students  give  all 
the  rudder  and  engine  orders 
during  their  entire  training  on 
the  lake,  they  leave  the  driving 
to  the  instructors. 

But  what  happens  if  a student 
gives  instructions  that  will  run  the 
ship  aground? 

Navy  Reserve  Lieutenant  Robert 
Swanbeck,  another  instructor,  re- 
plied, “We  make  the  learning 
experience  as  real  as  possible.  We’ve 
had  collisions  out  on  the  lake,  but, 
of  course,  we  try  to  keep  that  down 
to  a minimum.  We  don’t  want  to 
damage  the  ship  or  injure  anyone.” 
The  instructors  want  the  students 
to  learn  from  their  mistakes  and 
will  not  intervene  unless  the  situa- 
tion looks  serious. 

Out  on  the  lake,  the  students 
continue  their  practice  run.  As 
they  maneuver  through  the  chan- 
nel, some  ships  hit  the  buoys.  Red- 
colored  buoys  indicate  the  right 
side  of  the  “shipping  lane,”  and 
the  green  buoys  mark  the  left  side 
when  returning  from  sea.  Yellow 
buoys  warn  of  shallow  water. 

Some  students  practice  making 
right  angle  turns  backing  up,  and 
turning  around,  while  others 
practice  anchoring,  docking  and 
undocking  procedures.  Tensions 
ease  as  students  avoid  making 
mistakes  others  made. 

According  to  Swanbeck,  students 
must  pass  a practical  exam  on  the 
lake  and  a written  exam  in  order 
to  complete  the  course.  Swanbeck 
noted  that  students  rarely  fail. 

With  the  practice  almost  over  at 
the  lake,  the  students  seem  more 
relaxed.  They  guide  the  ships  back 
to  the  pier  with  a certain  amount 
of  self-confidence.  They  made  mis- 
takes, recovered  and  moved  on  to 
learn  other  important  lessons.  They, 
too,  are  on  their  way  to  becoming 
Navy  ship  “drivers!”  # 


Passing  a practical  shiphandling  test  on  Lake  Bradford  is  a must  for 
completing  the  Navy's  ship  "driving"  course. 
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Forget  the  ultra-macho  stereotypes.  Today’s  drill  sergeants  are 


A Different  Breed 


i 

i 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

“In  basic  training  he’s  the  guy 
who  pushed  me  too  hard. 

In  combat,  he’s  the  guy  who 
saved  my  life.” 

For  Staff  Sergeant  Alvin  Cooper, 
these  lines,  typewritten  on  a sheet 
of  paper  on  his  desk,  say  it  all  about 
why  he  became  a drill  sergeant. 

“I  don’t  know  who  wrote  it,  and  I 
don’t  know  where  it  came  from,” 
he  said.  ‘‘But  that’s  the  way  I 
want  them  (the  recruits)  to 
remember  me.” 

These  ideals  have  always  been  at 
the  core  of  those  who  turn  civilians 
into  soldiers.  The  methods  used  to 
accomplish  this  have  changed  over 
the  years,  however,  as  the  Army 
standardizes  the  way  drill 
sergeants  operate.  Ever  see  the 
mega-macho  ‘‘drill  sergeants”  on 
television  and  in  movies,  the  guys 
with  the  physical  presence  to 
intimidate  most  recruits  and  the 
left  hook  to  initimidate  the  rest? 
Forget  ’em.  Those  guys  have  gone 
the  way  of  the  lambada. 

‘ ‘The  drill  sergeant  of  the  past 
took  it  upon  himself  to  think  he  had 
control,  and  would  do  some  things 
that  were  stupid,”  said  First 
Sergeant  Daniel  G.  Boaz,  division 
chief  of  the  Drill  Sergeant  Cadre 
Training  Course.  ‘‘Today,  they’re 
being  monitored  a little  bit,  and 
they  realize  there  are  a lot  of 
things  they  can’t  do.” 

Such  as  manhandling  recruits.  Or 
swearing  at  them.  Even  something 
as  relatively  simple  as  adjusting  a 
recruit’s  uniform  must  be  preceded 
by  the  statement  ‘‘I’m  going  to  put 
my  hands  on  you  for  the  purpose 
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“Today,  drill 
sergeants  are  being 
monitored  a little  bit, 
and  they  realize 
there  are  a lot  of 
things  they  can’t  do.” 


of  adjusting  your  uniform.” 

In  addition  to  how  the  recruits 
are  trained,  the  Army  has  also 
standardized  what  they’re  trained. 
Drill  sergeants  used  to  be  almost 
solely  responsible  for  training. 
Today,  the  Army  formulates  the 
lesson  plans,  so  that,  in  theory,  a 
recruit  in  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  learns  the 
same  things  at  the  same  time  as  a 
recruit  in  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 


“From  the  day  I get 
’em,  I like  to  stay  on 
top  of  ’em  until  they 
start  clicking.” 

Some  drills  privately  complain 
that  they’ve  been  stripped  of  their 
authority,  while  still  being  expected 
to  do  the  same  job  as  before.  After 
all,  drills  must  still  excel  at  marks- 
manship, physical  fitness  and 
everything  else  they  ask  of  their 
recruits.  And  despite  often  work- 
ing on  just  three  or  four  hours 
sleep,  they  must  still  present 
themselves  as  the  ideal  Army 
soldier  to  their  impressionable 
charges.  In  short,  “we  can’t  have 
a bad  day,’’  Cooper  said. 

Yet,  despite  the  pressure,  many 


still  welcome  this  challenge.  Cooper 
is  one  of  them. 

Growing  up  in  Beaufort,  S.C.,  he 
became  fascinated  with  the  Marine 
Corps  drill  instructors  at  nearby 
Parris  Island,  home  of  the  famous 
Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Over 
time,  the  desire  to  be  a Marine 
waned.  The  desire  to  be  a 
drill  didn’t. 

In  his  two  years  “under  the  hat,” 
Cooper  seems  to  have  done  his 
part  in  preparing  young  soldiers 
for  Army  life.  He  graduated  tops  in 
his  class  at  the  drill  sergeant 
course.  Since  then,  four  of  his  six 
platoons  have  been  named  honor 
platoons,  meaning  they  were  the 
battalion’s  top  units  in  marks- 
manship, physical  training  and 
other  boot  camp  tests. 

Drill  sergeants  may  not  have  the 
control  of  days  past,  but  Cooper  in 
action  offers  proof  that  they 


haven’t  exactly  become  sniveling 
wimps,  either.  In  many  ways,  he’s  a 
throwback  to  the  old  days,  minus 
the  violence.  The  bark  without  the 
bite.  “From  the  day  I get  ’em,  I 
like  to  stay  on  top  of  ’em  until 
they  start  clicking,"  he  said.  Even 
at  5-8,  150  pounds,  he’ll  jump  into 
the  face  of  the  biggest  recruit  to 
make  his  point,  much  the  way 
former  baseball  manager  Billy 
Martin  used  to  have  it  out  with 
umpires.  Unlike  the  umps,  of  course, 
the  recruits  don’t  talk  back. 

“Hey,  this  is  a hard  eight  weeks, 
not  boy  scout  camp,”  Cooper  said. 

There’s  a gentle  side  to  Cooper, 
though,  one  which  he  said  must  be 


“(Sometimes)  you’ve 
got  to  be  able  to  take 
that  hat  off  and  set  it 
aside  and  be  that 
mother  or  father 
figure.” 

evident  in  all  good  drill  sergeants. 
Since  recruits  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn,  drill  sergeants  must  become 
point  men  for  each  recruit’s  finan- 
cial, girlfriend/ wife  and  especially 
family  illness  problems. 

“Say  you  get  a Red  Cross  message 
that  some  kid’s  parent  died,” 
Cooper  explained.  “You’ve  got  to 
be  able  to  take  that  hat  off  and  set 
it  aside  and  be  that  mother  or 
father  figure.” 

Making  the  recruits  feel  comfort- 
able confiding  in  their  drill  sergeant 
serves  another  benefit,  Cooper 
noted.  “There’s  a fine  line  between 
fear  and  respect,”  he  said.  “I’m  a 
guy  they’re  never  going  to  forget. 

I want  to  make  sure  they  remember 
me  with  admiration,  not  hatred.”# 


Swearing  is  out,  but  drill  sergeants 
still  know  how  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  a raw  recruit. 
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ho  Cores? 

Air  Force  Physician  Assistants  Do 


by  Technical  Sergeant 
Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Major  Gary  L.  Dunham  practices 
medicine  without  a medical  degree 
or  a doctor’s  license  — and  the  Air 
Force  lets  him  get  away  with  it. 

But  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Far  from  being  illegal,  Dunham 
holds  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
and  is  a certified  senior  physician 
assistant  at  Wilford  Hall  U.S.  Air 
Force  Medical  Center,  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

“We  call  ourselves  physician 
extenders,  because  we  take  some 
of  the  patient  load  off  the 
specialists’  shoulders,  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  more 
critical  cases,”  Dunham  said. 

“Physician  assistants  (PAs)  in 
primary  care  clinics  act  as  general 
practitioners,  in  that  we’re  the 
first  people  to  see  the  patients 
when  they  arrive  for  treatment,” 
he  said.  PAs  take  patient  histories, 
order  laboratory  tests,  make 
diagnoses  and  do  followups.  They 
prescribe  medications  and  treat- 
ments for  anything  from  asthma  to 
yellow  fever,  and  refer  patients 
with  more  critical  problems  to 
medical  specialists  in  such  areas  as 
cardiology,  neurology  or  urology. 

PAs  are  in  something  of  a limbo 
status.  They  are  not  medical 
doctors,  because  they  don’t  hold 
advanced  degrees  from  medical 
schools.  They  prescribe  treatments 
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for  out-patients’  (walk-in)  and  in- 
patients’ (in-hospital)  symptoms, 
whereas  nurses  make  sure  these 
treatments  are  carried  out  on  the 
wards  and  take  care  of  patients’ 
physical  comfort. 

Although  physician  assistants 
work  mainly  as  general  practi- 
tioners, they  focus  their  training 
on  specialized  career  areas,  includ- 
ing orthopedics;  ear,  nose  and 
throat;  and  surgical.  Dunham’s 
specialty  is  neurology,  and  he 
works  closely  with  Wilford 
Hall’s  neurosurgeons. 

The  first  four-year  physician 
assistant  program  was  created  in 
1970  at  Duke  University  in  Durham, 
N.C.,  to  alleviate  problems  caused 
by  a major  shortage  of  trained 
doctors  in  the  civilian  sector. 

The  military  experienced  this 
same  shortage  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  when  many 
trained  physicians  and  specialists 
left  the  service  to  fill  some  of 
those  better-paying  civilian  posi- 
tions. The  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  Health  Sciences 
(USUHS)  was  established  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  four-year  pro- 
grams offered  at  Duke  and  other 
schools  nationwide  to  train 
critically-needed  medical  per- 
sonnel, including  PAs. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
program  offered  by  USUHS  and 
those  offered  by  civilian  schools  is 
that  USUHS  graduates  are  committed 


Major  Gary  Dunham  examines  one  of 

to  serve  in  one  of  the  military 
branches  to  repay  the  services  for 
their  education. 

Experience  working  in  a medical 
specialty  is  not  a prerequisite  for 
entering  either  the  civilian  univer- 
sity or  Air  Force  programs,  but 
every  little  bit  helps.  Dunham 
chose  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force  as 
a medical  technician  and  then 
enter  USUHS.  “I  had  to  meet  the 
usual  freshman  and  sophomore 
requirements  of  60  semester  hours 
in  history,  English,  math  and 
science.  Meanwhile,  I had  to 


nurse  practitioners  and  medical 
technicians.  When  assigned  to 
small  clinics,  however,  like  those 
at  remote  bases  or  radar  sites,  it 
could  be  just  one  or  two  PAs  and 
one  or  two  medical  technicians 
serving  a couple  of  hundred 
military  members,”  he  explained. 

As  a physician  assistant,  Dunham 
may  lack  a doctor’s  degree  and 
license,  but  these  “lacks”  don’t 
phase  him  at  all  in  his  quest  to 
provide  the  best  medical  care 
possible  to  the  patients  who  need 
and  rely  on  him.  # 


Patients. 

accumulate  three  years  time  in 
service  and  one  year  of  experience 
» working  directly  with  patients 
before  attending  the  school,” 
he  explained. 

Students  attending  civilian 
universities  can  choose  to  com- 
plete the  four-year  program  and  be 
commissioned  in  one  of  the  armed 
services,  if  they  are  looking  for  a 
very  challenging  profession. 

“In  base  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  such  as  Wilford  Hall,  PAs 
are  important  members  of  a team 
which  includes  doctors,  nurses, 
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U.S.  Air  Force  photo 


Few, 

Proud, 

Poolees 


On  a recent  Saturday  morning, 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little 
Creek  was  invaded  by  a group  of 
nearly  50  young  men  and  women 
on  a mission.  They  came  prepared 
to  strain  themselves  to  their  physi- 
cal limits.  Not  everyone  would 
make  it,  but  these  volunteers 
knew  their  chances  in  advance. 

The  mission:  a U.S.  Marine  Corps 
strength  test.  The  participants: 
future  Marines  from  USMC 
Recruiting  Sub-Stations  Norfolk 
and  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

The  scene  was  not  unusual.  In 
fact,  similar  weekend  gatherings  of 
members  of  the  Delayed  Entry 
Enlistment  Program  (also  known 
as  Poolees),  interested  friends  and 
possible  future  members  of  the 
program  and  their  Marine  Corps 
recruiters  are  common  across  the 
country. 

The  purpose,  according  to 
Norfolk-based  recruiter,  Gunnery 


Sergeant  Larry  Hibben,  is  to  pre- 
pare future  Marines  both  “mentally 
and  physically”  for  boot  camp. 

“Poolees  can  be  in  the  program 
up  to  a year  before  leaving  for 
recruit  training,”  Hibben  said,  “so 
not  only  does  this  give  them  time 
to  prepare  for  recruit  training,  it 
gives  them  the  flexibility  of  wait- 
ing for  an  opening  in  the  MOS 
(military  occupational  specialty) 
they  are  interested  in.” 

Poolee  events  can  range  from 
adventure  training,  such  as  white 
water  rafting  and  rappelling,  to 
field  meets,  strength  tests  and 
close  order  drill  or  marching. 

The  Norfolk  mission  at  Little 
Creek  was  a success,  as  usual. 
Pull-ups  and  sit-ups  were  improv- 
ing, 1.5  mile  runs  were  getting 
faster  and  less  exhausting,  obstacle 
course  barriers  were  crossed  and 
the  Poolees  moved  a day  closer  to 
boot  camp  and  doing  it  for  real.  # 


Carnell  Hart,  18,  vaults  over  an  obstacle. 
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Poolees  conquer  an  obstacle. 
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SSgt.  Karl  L.  Petersen 


Floating  Machine  Shop 


★ 


repairs  floating  craft  and  amphibious  equipment 
in  harbors  and  inland  waters 
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The  Army 
Goes  To  Sea 

From  the  sands  of  Fort  Story 
to  the  shores  of  the  Azores 

By  Specialist  Paul  White 

Roy  Painter  wanted  to  work  on  the  water  12  years 
ago,  so  he  joined  the  Army. 

The  Army?  Why  not  the  Navy? 

“I  didn’t  like  the  water  that  much,”  he  replied, 
eyes  widening  at  the  thought  of  the  Navy's  famous 
six-month  deployments. 

Now  a staff  sergeant,  Painter  is  one  of  roughly 
1,500  watercraft  operators  who  man  and  control  the 
Army’s  fleet  of  boats.  In  other  words,  the  Navy,  Army 
style.  ‘‘We’re  soldiers  and  sailors,”  said  Staff  Sergeant 
Donna  Stanford,  another  of  those  who  routinely 
combine  seamanship  and  marksmanship.  ‘‘The  train- 
ing we  get  allows  us  to  be  the  best  in  both  worlds.’  ’ 

Army  watercraft  serve  a variety  of  purposes.  Tugs, 
barges  and  floating  cranes  discharge  and  transfer 
cargo  between  ships  and  shore.  Picket  boats  conduct 
security  patrols.  Freight  supply  vessels  and  landing 
craft  transport  cargo  through  shallow  waters  and 
narrow  winding  channels  that  larger  oceangoing 
freighters  could  not  navigate  without  danger.  Land- 
ing craft  also  transport  personnel  onto  a beach  from 
larger  vessels  anchored  offshore. 

At  the  entry  level,  watercraft  operators  perform 
jobs  similar  to  those  of  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  boats- 
wain’s mates,  according  to  Richard  Griffin,  an 
instructor  at  the  Army’s  watercraft  operator  school 


Arnr 


Watercraft  Operators 

Description  —Learning  the  basics  of  seamanship, 
including  how  to  operate  and  maintain  marine  harbor 
craft. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Mechanical  apti- 
tude, manual  dexterity,  hand-eye  coordination. 

Prerequisite  — License  for  watercraft  operation. 

School  — Six  weeks  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Motorboat  operator,  pier 
superintendent,  able  seaman,  rigger,  mate,  longshore 
worker,  quartermaster. 


in  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  However,  since  there  are  generally 
more  sailors  on  ships  than  there  are  soldiers  on 
boats,  the  soldiers  tend  to  receive  broader,  more 
general  seamanship  training,  Griffin  added.  “The 
Coast  Guard  and  especially  the  Navy  tend  to  be 
more  specialized,”  he  said. 

By  the  time  they  become  sergeants,  watercraft 
operators  command  most  of  the  vessels  in  the  Army’s 
fleet,  Griffin  said.  Warrant  officers  take  charge  of 
the  larger  vessels. 

According  to  Stanford,  there  are  only  five  places 
where  watercraft  operators  can  be  assigned  — Forts 


Eustis  and  Story  in  Virginia,  Hawaii,  Panama  and  the 
Azores.  She  added  that  the  odds  are  that  most  new- 
comers to  the  field  will  receive  orders  to  one  of  the 
Virginia  posts. 

No  special  skills  are  necessary  prior  to  entering  the 
field,  according  to  Stanford.  “I’d  never  even  seen  the 
ocean  before  (attending  the  school),”  the  Chicago 
native  said. 

From  such  humble  beginnings,  Stanford  is  now 
one  of  the  soldiers  that  show  that  the  Army,  tradi- 
tionally at  home  on  land,  isn’t  exactly  all  wet  on  the 
water,  either  # 


* transports  cargo,  troops  and  vehicles  from  ship  to  shore 
or  shore  to  shore 


* tows  heavy  vessels  within  harbor 
areas 


Superhero?  Nah,  it’s  only  Batman 


Spec.  Kerry  Batman 


“Hey  Batman,  where’s  Robin?’  ’ 
The  would-be  comedian  prob- 
ably thinks  he  got  off  a good  one, 
but  the  soldier  the  comment  is 
directed  toward  merely  grim- 
aces. Lame  jokes  are  nothing  new 
to  Specialist  Kerry  Batman,  a 
watercraft  operator  and  a very 
tolerant  man. 

“I  hear  them  all  the  time,”  the 
LaVerne,  Okla.,  native  said, “and 
I’ve  heard  them  all  before.” 
When  he’s  not  dodging  the 
barbs  of  his  co-workers,  Batman, 
a three-year  Army  veteran  who’s 


served  aboard  most  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  Army’s  fleet,  enjoys 
the  versatility  of  his  job.  “Once 
you  become  a watercraft  opera- 
tor, there  are  all  kinds  of  differ- 
ent challenges,”  said  Batman. 
“You  might  be  a rigger,  a deckie, 
a crane  operator,  anything. 
You’re  not  always  doing  the  same 
thing.” 

Even  the  jokes  about  his  fa- 
mous last  name  aren’t  so  bad, 
Batman  said.  He’s  only  got  one 
request.  “At  least  try  to  be 
original.” 
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CpI.  Karl  C.  Hindi 


One  of  Captain  Gerald  Gaskins'  Light  Amored  Vehicles  (LAVs)  in  the  field  at  Camp  LeJeune,  N.C. 


Warrior  On  Wheels 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

For  a guy  who  never  served  one  day  of  active  duty, 
actor  John  Wayne  made  for  one  heck  of  a Marine 
Corps  recruiter  for  Gerald  Gaskins. 

As  a child,  Gaskins  remembers  watching  The  Sands 
of  Iwo  Jima,  a motion  picture  based  on  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  heroic  battles  of  World  War  II.  One 
look  at  the  Duke’s  portrayal  of  a no-nonsense,  macho 
Marine  Corps  leader  and  Gaskins  was  hooked.  “Once 
I saw  that,  I knew  I wanted  to  become  a Marine.” 

Six  months  after  graduating  from  college,  Gaskins 
received  his  officer  commission.  Before  long  he  was 
leading  a unit  of  his  own  and,  less  than  a year  after- 
assuming  command,  he  found  himself  on  a battle- 
field. Unlike  John  Wayne,  however,  this  time  there 
were  no  lights  and  camera.  Just  action. 

Gaskins  led  his  unit,  Delta  Company,  2nd  Light 
Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  into  Panama  in  October, 
1989.  What  began  as  a routine  deployment  quickly 
evolved  into  full-fledged  war,  however,  and  Gaskins 
and  his  unit’s  efforts  wound  up  serving  as  a proto- 
type for  modern  urban  warfare. 

In  addition  to  its  140  Marines,  Delta  Company 
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features  24  eight-wheeled  light  armored  vehicles 
(LAVs),  the  sleek  new  Marine  Corps  weapons  systems. 
The  versatile  LAV  goes  faster  than  70  miles  per  hour, 
has  water-crossing  capability  and  can  be  outfitted 
with  mortars,  machine  guns  and  other  weapons. 

As  company  commander,  Gaskins  is  the  decision- 
maker. “I  figure  out  what  needs  to  be  done,  how  and 
by  whom,”  he  said.  “Then  I make  it  happen.  It’s  a 
lot  like  running  a corporation.” 

As  1989  wound  down,  corporate  headquarters  for 
the  unit  became  Panama  City.  Originally,  Co.  D’s 
mission  was  to  merely  exercise  America’s  right  to 
move  freely  through  Panamanian  territory.  Drive 
through  the  country,  show  the  flag.  The  situation 
escalated  by  mid-December,  however,  when  Panama- 
nian dictator  General  Manuel  Noriega  declared  war 
on  the  U.S.  A day  later,  Noriega  loyalists  killed  a 
Marine  Corps  officer,  injured  another  and  beat  up 
a Navy  officer.  On  Dec.  20,  American  forces  took 
the  offensive. 

Light  armored  vehicles  had  never  been  in  combat 
before,  according  to  Gaskins.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
had  Gaskins.  “As  a company  commander,  there  are 
so  many  things  you  think  about  in  combat,”  the 


Spec.  Paul  White 


captain  said.  “You  don’t  want  to  make  a mistake 
that  will  cause  a lot  of  people  to  get  killed. 

“Plus  there’s  a lot  of  responsibility  being  a Marine. 
The  Corps  has  a bright  history.  I wanted  to  make 
sure  I didn’t  embarrass  the  Marine  Corps.” 

What  happened  was  just  the  opposite.  Gaskins 
devised  the  battle  plans  for  a series  of  raids  which 
led  to  the  capture  of  more  than  1,200  prisoners  and 
one  third  of  all  weapons  confiscated  by  U.S.  Forces 
during  the  operation.  When  Army  troops  assaulted 
Noriega’s  headquarters,  Co.  D provided  covering  fire, 
destroying  sniper  positions  and  generally  clearing  the 


way  for  the  soldiers’  advance. 

The  new  LAVs,  which  were  highly  maneuverable 
through  the  urban  streets  yet  still  capable  of 
unleashing  a high  rate  of  fire,  made  much  of  this 
success  possible,  Gaskins  said.  “We  had  the  best 
things  around,’’  the  captain  said.  “Thnks  are  larger 
and  a lot  slower  than  what  was  needed  in  Panama. 
There’s  nothing  comparable  to  an  LAV.” 

Rather  than  embarrass  the  Corps,  Gaskins  and  his 
unit’s  role  in  the  successful  campaign  added  another 
victorious  chapter  to  the  Marine  Corps  legend. 

Maybe  they’ll  make  a movie  about  them  someday.# 


Officer  Profile 


Full  name  and  rank  — Captain  Gerald  H.  Gaskins 
Duty  title  — Commanding  officer,  Delta  Company, 
2nd  Light  Armored  Infantry  Battalion,  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Birthdate  — May  20,  1960 
Hometown  — Washington,  D.C. 

High  school  — Largo  Senior  High  School,  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 

College  — Bowie  State  University,  Bowie,  Md. 
Major  — Political  Science 

School  activities  — Work . I had  a job  with  UPS  from 
three  to  eight  in  the  morning.  Then  I went  to  class, 
studied,  caught  some  sleep  and  then  got  ready  for  work 
again.  I didn’t  have  time  for  anything  else. 

Years  in  military  — Nine 

Reason  you  joined  the  Corps  — It  was  a goal  of  mine 
after  I saw  “The  Sands  of  Iwo  Jima ” as  a kid. 

Favorite  aspect  of  being  in  the  Corps  — Working 
with  other  Marines.  It’s  a funny  thing  about  Marines. 
They’re  a bunch  of  guys  from  all  around  the  country, 
different  environments,  but  basically  everyone  is  the 
same.  There’s  no  difference  between  any  of  us.  A 
Marine  is  a Marine  is  a Marine. 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the  Corps — Being 
separated  from  my  family. 

Dream  assignment  — This  is  my  dream  assignment, 
being  a company  commander  in  the  2nd  Marine 
Division. 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Corps  to  date  — The 
Panama  experience. 

Marital  status  — Married  to  the  former  Jacqueline 
Jackson. 

Children  — Stuart  (age  3),  Katherine  (1) 

Hobbies  — Weightlifting,  reading,  crossword  puzzles 
Favorite  TV  show  — Quantum  Leap 
Favorite  movie  — The  Sands  of  Iwo  Jima.  I don’ t like 
the  newer  war  movies.  I think  they’re  a little  too  gloomy. 
I like  the  ones  that  center  on  the  heroics. 

Favorite  book  — The  Untold  Story  of  the  Korean  War 

Favorite  food  — Big  Mac 

Favorite  drink  — Hawaiian  Punch 

Last  smart  thing  you  did  — Come  into  this  battalion. 


Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — Trying  to  play  rugby. 
Last  vacation  — Went  to  Kings  Dominion  (an  amuse- 
ment park  in  Virginia). 

Career  goal  — Become  a battalion  commander 
If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television, 
what  would  you  say?  — I’d  probably  talk  about  values, 
and  who  we  choose  for  our  heroes.  I worry  about  a 
nation  that  has  no  problems  with  the  way  people  ig- 
nore the  drug  problem. 

What  you  would  like  it  to  say  on  your  epitaph  — 

He  always  did  what  he  believed  was  right. 
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Retrieving  wounded  men  from  combat  is  just  one  of  the  many  tasks  of  a 
corpsman. 

UJho  Cores? 

-Port  II 


By  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Amie  Richardson 

His  camouflaged  fatigues  are 
saturated  with  sweat.  His  body 
aches  from  the  strain  of  60  pounds 
of  gear  piled  on  his  back.  As  he 
slowly  makes  his  way  over  seem- 
ingly impassable  terrain  he  is  moti- 
vated by  the  thought  that  he  and 
the  rest  of  his  unit  will  soon  be  at 
their  destination.  He  is  one  of  the 
best-trained  men  the  Marine  Corps 
will  ever  see,  but  there  is  a twist. 
He  looks  and  behaves  like  a Ma- 
rine, but  if  you  look  closely  you’ll 
see  he  wears  the  rank  insignia  of  a 
sailor.  No,  not  a Navy  SEAL,  but  a 
Navy  hospital  corpsman. 

The  Navy  has  always  taken  care 
of  the  Marine  Corps’  medical 
needs,  and  duty  with  a Marine 
unit  is  challenging. 
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Field  medical  corpsmen  routinely 
accompany  Marines  during  field 
exercises,  many  of  which  take 
place  under  extreme  conditions 
ranging  from  blinding  blizzards 
and  desert  sandstorms  to  tropical 
rainstorms  . This  means  the  corps- 
men  must  know  how  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  way  they  store 
and  prepare  medications  and  sup- 
plies, and  in  the  way  they  care  for 
their  patients. 

Being  a field  corpsman  requires 
experience.  They  normally  complete 
a two-  to  four-year  assignment  on 
the  staff  of  a naval  hospital,  after 
graduation  from  hospital  corpsman 
school,  before  attending  the  field 
medical  service  school.  If  the 
corpsman  completes  the  school,  he 
soon  realizes  that  in  serving  with  a 
Marine  unit  he  has  more  responsi- 
bility than  ever  before. 


A corpsman  must  know  what  to 
do  in  any  medical  emergency. 
Whether  it’s  a gunshot  wound,  a 
broken  leg,  a fever  or  just  a cold, 
he  is  the  one  called  upon  to  relieve 
the  pain,  heal  the  wound  or  save 
a life. 

“If  you’re  a line  corpsman  up 
front  where  all  the  fighting  is,  you 
are  Doc.’  You  are  expected  to 
know  just  about  everything,’’  said 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert  W. 
Gibson,  a medical  chief  assigned  to 
the  4th  Marine  Expeditionary’ 
Brigade  (MEB),  Naval  Amphibious 
Base  Little  Creek,  Va. 

“We  usually  have  two  doctors  in 
the  rear  who  take  care  of  the 
wounded  Marines  when  they  are 
| returned  from  the  front,  but 
| the  corpsman  is  right  there  when 
= the  injuries  occur.  The  Marines 
_ in  the  unit  look  to  him  for  any  and 
~ all  medical  care,’’  the  Virginia  na- 
tive explained. 

Not  only  must  a field  corpsman 
be  prepared  to  act  on  a moment's 
notice,  he  must  have  the  ability  to 
perform  under  hostile  conditions. 

Gibson  recalls  an  instance  in  the 
California  mountains  when  a Marine 
reservist  had  a heart  attack. 

“It  was  pretty  scary.  We  were  on 
our  way  up  a hill  and  the  guy  had 
just  fallen  out  (stopped  for  a break). 
We  were  caught  a little  off  guard, 
but  we  were  able  to  treat  him  in 
time  and  he  was  okay,’’  he  said. 

Gibson  says  that  because  the  Ma- 
rines depend  on  their  corpsmen,  they 
receive  a lot  of  respect  from  the 
Marines.  But,  Gibson  adds,  that 
respect  must  be  earned. 

“The  men  really  expect  a lot  of 
you ...  if  you  have  to  go  out  of  your 
way  to  relieve  their  pain,  they 
expect  you  to.  It’s  your  job,  and 
they  rely  on  you  to  do  it  without 
question.  That’s  how  you  begin 
earning  their  respect.’’ 

Not  only  do  the  Marines  expect 
the  corpsmen  to  render  medical 
aid,  they  also  expect  them  to  be  as 
physically  fit  as  the  rest  of  the  unit. 

This,  according  to  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Colly  Jackson,  is  one  of 
the  toughest  parts  about  being  a 
field  corpsman. 


A corpsman  tries  to  control  and  reassure  a Marine  suffering  from  the  stress  of  war  during  a mass  casualty 
exercise  at  the  Field  Medical  Service  School  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 


“Even  when  you  first  join  the 
unit  and  you  go  out  on  12-mile 
humps  (hikes),  the  Marines  expect 
the  corpsman  to  do  the  hump  right 
along  beside  them.  Sometimes 
they  expect  you,  as  a corpsman,  to 
be  in  even  better  physical  condi- 
tion than  the  Marines  themselves. 

“Most  Marines  are  quite  big  and 
we  must  be  physically  able  to  lift 
them  up  and  out  of  trenches,  for 
example,  when  they  are  in  need. 

A lot  of  times  we  won’t  have  any 
other  Marines  to  assist  us,”  Jack- 
son  said. 

Gibson  points  out  that  not  only 
are  the  corpsmen  required  to  carry 
the  regular  40-50  pounds  of  gear, 
they  also  have  to  haul  another 
20-25  pounds  of  medical  supplies. 

Jackson  credits  the  extremely 
strenuous  field  medical  service 
school  with  preparing  corpsmen 
for  what  they  will  experience  in 
a Marine  unit. 

“You  learn  a lot  of  the  differ- 
ences between  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  regulations  and  standards. 

You  also  go  through  some  refresher 
medical  training  and  good  physical 
conditioning,”  he  said. 

The  corpsmen  are  also  instructed 
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in  emergency  medical  techniques, 
preventive  medicine,  battlefield 
survival  and  personal  protective 
measures. 

‘ ‘ You  learn  very  quickly  to  become 
a responsible  and  resourceful 
person  out  in  the  field,”  Gibson 
said.  “It’s  not  like  working  in  a 


Field  Corpsman 

Description  — Supervises  field 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  applies 
first  aid,  dispenses  medicine, 
transports,  nurses  the  sick  and 
injured. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 

Hygiene, biology,  first  aid,  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  typing  and  public 
speaking. 

School  — Tfen  weeks  at  Naval 
Base  San  Diego  or  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Base,  Chicago,  followed 
by  four  weeks  of  field  medical 
training  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif, 
or  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Surgi- 
cal technician,  physical  therapist’s 
assistant,  emergency  medical 
technician. 


hospital  where  you  have  every- 
thing you  need  (supplies).  You 
have  what  you  take  with  you  and 
make  do.” 

Responsibility  and  resource- 
fulness are  possibly  the  most 
important  traits  a field  corpsman 
can  achieve  through  working  with 
the  Marines,  but  the  camaraderie 
of  the  two  services  can  give  Navy 
medical  personnel  a really  good 
feeling,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  Keith  Boehm,  medical 
plans  and  operations  officer, 

4th  MEB. 

“It’s  quite  enjoyable  to  see  such 
professionalism  and  close  relation- 
ships among  people.  In  a hospital 
setting  you  don’t  see  that  kind  of 
thing,”  Boehm  said.  “When  you 
see  each  other  (corpsmen  and  Ma- 
rines) every  day  the  way  we  do, 
you  become  very  close-knit. 

Corpsmen  assigned  to  Marine 
units  like  the  4th  MEB  are  given 
many  opportunities  that  a lot  of 
other  Navy  corpsmen  are  not.  It  is 
demanding  duty,  but  they  are 
appreciated  for  the  service  they 
provide.  Skeptical?  Just  try  bad- 
mouthing  a “Doc”  in  the  presence 
of  his  Marines.# 


Staff  Sergeants  Todd  Jones  (left)  and  Patricia  Harpei 
Base,  Va. 
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By  Technical  Sergeant  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

Everyone,  at  one  time  or  another,  experiences  the 
almost  overwhelming  desire  to  tell  someone  where 
to  go  and  how  to  get  there,  usually  in  a not-very- 
nice  manner. 

Some  Air  Force  members  do  this  with  a smile  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  are  actually  paid  to  provide  the  advice. 

“I  compare  our  service  to  that  provided  by  auto- 
mobile clubs,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Todd  Jones,  ‘‘except 
that  the  routes  they  suggest  are  grounded,  while 
ours  are  up  in  the  air.’  ’ 

Jones  and  his  fellow  airfield  management  special- 
ists work  in  the  Base  Operations  flight  operations 
section  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.  ‘‘We  help 
pilots  file  their  flight  plans,  working  with  both  the 
people  assigned  here  as  well  as  those  visiting  here,” 
he  explained. 

Additionally,  the  flight  operations  section  and  the 
local  auto  club  both  provide  travellers  with  the  maps 
needed  to  plan  their  routes.  ‘‘The  pilots  study  maps 
and  high  and  low  altitude  charts  which  we  give  them. 
They  determine  the  coordinates  they’ll  use  and  the 
altitudes  they’ll  fly  at,  and  then  give  us  their  flight 
plan .” 

If  the  coordinates  are  correct,  great.  But  if  they’re 
incorrect.  . .well,  picture  the  well-planned  Easter 
break  trip  to  a sunny,  bikini-covered  Florida  beach 
becoming  an  unexpected  visit  to  moose  and  caribou 
country  in  northern  Maine.  Not  a pretty  thought. 

‘‘We  make  sure  the  pilot  flies  on  correct  course  by 
manually  changing  the  incorrect  coordinates  for  him 
and  refiling  the  flight  plan.  By  tracing  a correct 
flight  plan,  we  can  tell  the  pilot  what  time  to  leave 
here  and  give  a close  approximate  time  of  arrival  at 
his  destination.  We  transmit  this  same  information  to 
the  destination  base  operations  so  that  they  know 
when  he  left  here  and  when  to  expect  him  there,” 
Jones  said. 


Harper  fires  a starter  pistol  to  shoo  birds  away  from 
a runway. 

But,  what  if  either  point  is  saturated  by  flood  waters 
rivaling  Noah’s  40-day  experience?  How  would  a 
potential  visitor  to  the  base  get  the  word  that  it’s 
inoperative?  ‘‘Every  hour  on  the  hour  the  base 
weather  squadron  and  airfield  operations  gather 
together  updates  on  their  airfield’s  operations. 

‘‘This  includes  information  such  as  which  runways 
are  closed  for  repairs,  and  what  that  Base  Operations’ 
new  hours  of  operation  are,”  Jones  stated. 

Military  bases  worldwide  having  flying  operations 
send  this  data  by  computer  to  a centralized  informa- 
tion center  at  Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Tfexas.  The 
center  collects  all  of  this  data  into  one  report  , called 
a Notice  to  Airmen  (NOTAM),  and  then  transmits  this 
report  back  to  all  of  the  bases. 

Other  aspects  of  the  dispatchers’  jobs  also  parallel 
those  of  automobile  club  employees  in  that  they  pro- 
vide services  that  help  travellers  arrive  safely.  ‘‘I 
don’t  think  the  automobile  club  has  had  to  deal  with 
huge  flocks  of  birds,  particularly  large  seagulls,’  ’ 
Jones  said  with  a laugh,  ‘‘but  we  do.  One  bird  strik- 
ing a windshield  or  being  sucked  up  into  an  aircraft’s 
engine  intake  will  cause  at  the  very  least  thousands 
of  dollars  in  damage,  and  quite  possibly  loss  of  life 
and  the  aircraft.  We  go  out  on  the  flightline  several 
times  a day  and  fire  off  very  loud  blank  cartridges  to 
scare  the  birds  away.” 

A down  side  to  the  job  might  be  that  most  Base 
Operations  units  remain  open  from  early  morning  to 
late  evening  seven  days  a week.  But  airfield  manage- 
ment flight  operations  dispatchers  get  their  kicks 
from  being  able  to  tell  people  where  to  go  and  how 
to  get  there.  # 
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Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Greg  Mete  (second  from  right)  leads  an  emergency  team  through  an  evacuation  drill 
aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Legare. 

Ulho  Cotes?— Port  III 


By  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Tina  Y.  Jones 

It  was  the  ultimate  nightmare,  particularly  for  one 
whose  job  is  to  preserve  life  — watching  death 
snatch  yet  another  victim. 

“He  was  walking  and  talking  one  minute,  and  the 
next  minute  he  fell,”  said  Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer 
1st  Class  Robert  S.  Swan  of  a civilian  employee  who 
just  entered  a medical  clinic. 

Swan  and  others  rushed  the  civilian  to  a nearby 
hospital,  administering  CPR  along  the  way.  It  wasn’t 
enough.  “At  that  moment  I realized  how  fragile  life 
is,”  Swan  said. 

Tr  agedies  such  as  this  don’t  happen  often.  But 
the  fine  line  between  life  and  death  is  one  that 
Swan  and  other  Coast  Guard  health  services 
tech  nicans  must  deal  with  every  day. 


Coast  Guard 


Health  Services  Technician 

Description  — Dispenses  medicines,  provides  first 
aid,  assists  in  operating  room,  nurses  sick  and  injured, 
and  assists  dental  officers. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Hygiene,  biology, 
first  aid,  physiology,  chemistry,  typing  and  public 
speaking. 

School  — Twenty  weeks  at  the  Coast  Guard  Train- 
ing Center,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Practical  nurse,  medical, 
dental,  or  X-ray  lab  technician,  pharmacist,  emer- 
gency medical  technician. 


Health  services  technicians  perform  many  of  the 
functions  of  a qualified  physician.  The  varied  experi- 
ences and  challenges  these  people  face  equip  them 
with  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  tackle  many  state 
nursing  and  licensed  practical  nursing  (LN)  tests. 

Corpsmen  ashore,  like  Swan,  who  operates  out  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Support  Center,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
basically  assist  physicians  and  usually  specialize  in 
a particular  area  of  the  field. 

It’s  different  for  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Greg  J.  Mete, 
however.  Mete  dispenses  health  care  from  a tiny  but 
immaculate  workspace  aboard  the  medium  endurance 
cutter  Legare.  Unlike  Swan,  who  can  specialize,  Mete 
must  do  a little  bit  of  everything.  He’s  the  only  corps- 
man  aboard. 

“Luckily  the  crew  is  in  good  health,”  Mete  said 
with  a laugh. 

The  key,  Mete  said,  is  knowing  one’s  abilities.  “You 
must  be  confident  and  sure  of  yourself  to  get  the 
same  from  your  crew,”  he  said.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  won’t  find  Mete  trying  his  hand  at  open  heart 
surgery.  “In  the  event  I get  a patient  that  needs 
immediate  attention  or  even  medical  evacuation,  I 
have  professional  resources  in  the  fleet  that  I can 
call  on,  like  doctors  and  flight  surgeons,  no  matter 
where  we  are  at  the  time.” 

Of  course,  health  services  techs  don’t  deal  strictly 
with  emergencies.  Often  the  problem  is  minor. 
“Sometimes  letting  the  crew  know  you  care  about 
them  is  a cure-all  in  itself,”  Mete  said. 

People  are  what  the  health  services  field  is  all 
about.  # 
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Parting  Shots 


“/  dunno,  it's  either  a head  cold  or  the  bubonic  plague. " 
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jUacliTalk 

Each  month,  PROFILE  will  solicit  com- 
ments and  opinions  from  its  readers  about 
topics  and  issues  relating  to  the  military.  This 
month,  PROFILE  asked  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Sub-Station,  Norfolk, 

Va.,  Delayed  Entry  Enlistment  Program: 

Why  do  you  want  to  join  the  military? 


“I  wanted  to  join 
the  Marines  because 
they  come  the  closest 
to  being  perfec- 
tionists; striving  to 
be  the  best.  Those 
are  the  kinds  of 
principles  my  family 
taught  me.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with 
the  uniform  or 
wanting  to  meet 
good-looking  guys.’  ’ 
Sonette  Africa, 
19,  Booker  T. 
Washington  High 
School 


I’m  following  in 
my  grandfather’s 
and  father’s  foot- 
steps. Plus  the  mili- 
tary will  give  me  a 
better  chance  of 
going  to  college 
through  the  GI  Bill.  I 
couldn’t  afford  it  on 
my  own.  If  I have  to 
go  to  the  Middle 
East,  I’ll  just  serve 
my  country  the  best 
way  I can.” 

Michael  Hughes, 
17,  graduate  of 
Norfolk  Catholic 
High  School 


‘‘I  want  to  get 
away  from  my 
environment.  It’s 
kind  of  dangerous 
where  I live.  I want 
to  make  something 
out  of  myself.  I want 
to  take  advantage  of 
the  educational 
opportunities  the 
Marine  Corps  has  to 
offer.’  ’ 

Wanda  Daniels, 

21,  graduate  of 
Norview  High 
School 
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‘‘When  I look  at 
my  options,  this  is 
the  one  I want  to 
take.  Half  of  my 
family  has  been  in 
the  military  so  I 
know  what  to 
expect.” 

Calvin  Smith,  18, 

senior,  Norview  High 
School 


‘‘I  wanted  to  do 
something  besides 
sit  around  the 
house.  I like  doing 
things  that  will  push 
me  to  the  limit.” 
Stacy  Fobbs,  19, 
senior,  Maury  High 
School 
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